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Chapters Six - Eight 



As I mentioned in the first part of this review, the manuscript from which this 
review comes is a galley proof which the publisher generously provided me. 
Pagination and other similar technical matters will therefore be contingent. My 
purpose in the review (in its multiple parts) to follow is to summarize and analyze 
Wenham's work. 

Chapter six is Wenham's analysis of the laws in the Psalter. Or perhaps more 
precisely, it is an examination of the Psalter's dependence on the law. Wenham 
asserts that the various Psalms which recite the history of Israel are meant to 
motivate the singers of those psalms to obedience. And he turns to the 10 
commandments particularly as evidence of the Psalter's intersection with the law. 
So, for instance, 

The psalms underline the importance of the proper use of God's name 
by illustrating how it ought to be used, not by banning its misuse (p. 
103). 

Fascinatingly 

The only commandment that seems to be completely ignored by the 
psalms is 'Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy' (p. 103). 

Rightly does Wenham observe 

This is perplexing, especially because the Sabbath observance was 
important in the postexilic period, when the Psalter was edited (p. 
103). 

The rest of the commandments are referenced, however, with the widest 
treatment devoted to the prohibition of bearing false witness! (cf. p. 107). 

Concluding his treatment of the commandments Wenham doesn't neglect other 
legal literature, amply illustrating the appearance of it in the psalms. 



In chapter seven Wenham considers 'Narrative Law in the Psalter'. 

It is the aim of this chapter to examine some of the ways that 
accounts of Israel's past are used to make ethical points (p. 119). 

What he means, of course, is the use to which the narratives are put when they 
appear in the psalms. So he makes reference to the flood story, the tower of Babel, 
Exodus, the rebelliousness and disobedience of Israel (in many stories) and even 
creation. All of these narratives and others appear in the Psalms. And all with an 
ethical purpose. 

In the eighth chapter Virtues and Vices' are the subject. The wicked and the 
righteous are compared and contrasted as are their characteristics. The very 
existence of the wicked and their frequent prosperity raises questions for the 
righteous so that 

... it is the discrepancy between justice and reality that drives the 
lament psalms (p. 143). 

According to Wenham, the chief characteristic of the wicked, as described in the 
Psalms, is the misuse of the tongue (cf. p. 147). That strikes one as curious since 
normally we think of godlessness as the chief characteristic of the wicked. But 
Wenham nicely explains himself and even persuades to his position. 

The righteous, on the other hand, are characterized by the proper use of the 
tongue. But, Wenham continues, 

The fundamental characteristic of the righteous is that they depend 
on God (p. 150). 

And 

... many traits of the wicked find their counterpart in the character of 
the righteous... (p. 151). 

Once more Wenham strikes his central chord, saying that 

... anyone who prays the psalm is making a commitment to do likewise 
(p. 156). 



This is such an important aspect of the ethics of the Psalms that Wenham 
essentially makes the central point of his entire book praying the psalms means 
one is willing to imitate the righteousness described in them'. 

The chapter closes with a very fine examination of Psalm 111-112. These two psalms 
together are 

... a paradigmatic description of the person who fears the Lord and at 
the same time underlines the parallels between the character of God 
and the God-fearing person (p. 158). 

The Psalms, for Wenham, aren't 'The Imitation of Christ', they are 'The Imitation 
of God'. That emulation is not perfect, but it should be a constant striving to 
godliness. 

If Wenham is right (and there's really no reason to believe that he is), the Psalms 
certainly are a very fruitful garden from which to harvest a Christian Ethic. 

In chapter nine, Wenham discusses the Psalms of Lament. To that we next turn. 
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